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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of a Grandfather. Being Stories taken from the History of 
France. Inscribed to Master John Lockhart. 3 vols. 18mo. 
Whittaker. 

Tus is a new series of sketches of history, after the manner of 

those, under a similar title, from the History of Scotland. It 

reaches only to the commencement of the fifteenth century ; the 
author proposing to continue them, in case they are equally ap- 
proved. They are, perhaps, not so interesting as the others, either 
in point of novelty or execution; for the ma ners of old Scotland 
were remoter from England than those of France, and the author 
may be reasonably supposed to have written about his own country 
with the greater relish: but; France is now the most attractive 
country of any in the world, and the moral grandeur and beauty of 
her immediate history may well be thought to give a new interest 
to her past. We doubt the propriety of the word “ Tales.’ Tales 
of a Grandfather is a modest and agreeable title, but these little 
publications are, in reality, abridgments of history, and there are few 
portions of the present series either so isolated or so interesting, as 
to warrant that attractive designation. They are taken up with 
the usual squabbles and arrogations of kings and dukes, a race of 
men not so interesting to the rising generation as they were to the 
author’s childhood; and the only claim that the parties in general 
have to be spoken of, is, that circumstances gave them an impor- 
tance they did not deserve. It is pretty clear, however, that though 
the title is written con amore, the book is one of those involuntary 
helps to his purse, which have lately been noticed by the critics, 
hardly (we think) with sufficient respect ; and the author may take 
advantage of his grandfatherly good-nature, to excuse the slight 
manner in which they are performed. The dedication is not the 
least interesting part of the work. It is curious to see the interest 
which a man of genius has imparted to the object of it, by laying 
his hand, thus publicly, on the head of a sickly little boy. Master 
John Hugh Lockhart has been “ afflicted,” it seems, “ from infancy 
with a delicacy of constitution,” and owing, perhaps, to that cir- 
cumstance, as his dedicator has stated to have been the case with 
himself, is fond of reading. We hope (to express a magnificent 
wish for him, after a common fashion) that he will become a greater 
man than his grandfather; and to that ead, we are glad to observe 
that, in the present series of tales, the author’s respect for sove- 
reign power does not display itself with so much good-will as for- 
merly, and that above all, there is nothing said in it, tending to 
afflict a delicate constitution with the worst of all diseases, the 
terrors of superstition. In the Tales of Scotland, the author talked 
to” his little grandson of eternal punishment,—a barbarism which 
we certainly did not expect from a man of letters in these times, 
however he might have been brought up. In the Tales of France, 

we have observed but one allusion to this doctrine, or rather, to a 

still worse doctrine connected with it (that of reprobation ;) and it is 

there dismissed with a smile. 

We cannot help thinking, indeed, that the speculative part of the 
present work, like that of the author’s Letters on Witchcraft, has 
received an involuntary colour of improvement, from the irresistible 
light of the age, and the brilliant prospect opened upon us by our 
illustrious neighbours ; and we are not less of this opinion, from 
reading the following paragraph in the dedication :—* It is highly 
proper,” says the author to his little pupil, that “you should 
know something of the history of France, whose influence upon 
the continent of Europe has almost always been struggling and 
contending with that of England herself, and with such obstinacy 
a to give rise to wars the most bloody, by which the peace of the 
world has been at any period disturbed.” Now this was assuredly 
not the reason why the booksellers thought that the work on France 
Would be popular. The omission is not promising for the close of 
the work, should the author think fit to continue it to the present 
Moment, but it says volumes with regard to the impression made 








upon all parties. Throughout these French historical sketches, 
kings are not treated with the same amount of homage, as in 
the author’s most impartial fictions; nor on the other hand, 
are the people treated with so coarse a contempt. “ Mob tyranny” 
is indeed mentioned as of all others the most difficult to endure, 
and nothing is said in allusion to that extraordinary spectacle of 
mob-forbearance, in the midst of triumph, which has certainly not 
yet been exhibited to the world by the “ mob of gentlemen :”’ but 
the author is unquestionably more liberal than he is wont to be, in 
the popular sense of the word. Speaking of the enormities com- 
mitted by the peasantry during the war of the Jacquerie, he makes 
a remark which it would be as well if his brother Tories would re- 
collect, when they talk of the horrors of the first French Revolu- 
tion :—“ It is (he says) a double curse of slavery and oppression, 
that for a time it renders its victims after they succeed in breaking 
their bonds, incapable of thinking like human beings.” It 
is only to be lamented that more is not said about the 
slavery and oppression, and the same _ incapability evinced 
under more imposing forms. Some of the most cruel actions 
recorded in the history of warfare,, were committed by 
Edward the Black Prince, but our author says nothing 
about them; he merely mentions, in passing, that he ravaged this 
and that place with fire and sword. These ravages went for no- 
thing when they were committed by gentlemen. Take, however, 
another liberal passage, by way of “ refreshment.” Speaking of 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, within whose territory certain 
“ poor dissenters” found refuge, we are told that he was a prince 
of a “comprehensive understanding, and, though himself professing 
no peculiarity of faith, was, nevertheless, willing to grant liberty of 
conscience to all who lived under his sway, and was well aware 
what temporal advantages might be derived from a government so 
professing complete toleration.” The spirit of the whole following 
extract is of a similar character. We cannot think that some pas+ 
sages of it would have been so strong a few years back. We have 
given it the more at length, because it presents two striking points 
of early French history: the inefficiency of the kings of the 
first dynasty, and the invasion of France by the Saracens. 

‘ About this time, the punishment of the Kings of the Merovin- 
gian race, began to descend upon them in a manner which was the 
natural fruit of their offences. These princes had repeatedly neg- 
lected their kingly duties, to plunge themselves into sensual plea- 
sures, and had used their regal power for the gratification of their 
own selfish wishes and desires, instead of applying it to the admi- 
nistration of justice among the subjects, or the maintenance of the 
laws. By a natural consequence, their ote of understanding 
became limited to the petty subjects, in which alone their own un- 
worthy passions induced them to take interest, while the real exer- 
cise of authority, whether in time of peace or war, devolved upon a 
minister known by the name of Maire, or as we would say, the high- 
steward of the royal household, who had the complete administration 
in his own hand, to the total exclusion of the monarch. The kings, 
retiring into the interior of their palace, led a life so useless and so 
totally without object, that they attained the name of Rois 
Faineans, or Idiot Princes, while their Maires du Palais, or 
ministers, assumed the command of the armies, administered jus- 
tice, invaded some provinces and protected others, and made war 
and peace at pleasure, without even consulting the wish or inclina- 
tion of the long-haired puppet, who held the name of king. 

‘There are few countries which have not at some time or other 
been cursed by imbecile princes, who have let their power slip from 
their hands, and abandoned themselves to the pleasures of luxurious 
indolence, while their ministers discharged the duties of govern- 
ment. But at no time in Europe has the surrender been so com- 
plete, so absolute, and so enduring, as in the casefof the Merovin- 
gian family. 

‘ Pepin d’ Heristhal, so called, from chiefly residing in a castle of 
that name, upon the Meuse, was one of the most distinguished of 
those ministers, whose increasing, and finally exclusive power, pre- 
pared the way for the final extinction of the race of Meroveeus. 
Yet he still observed decency towards his supposed master. The 
unfortunate monarch was treated with such state as fully satisfied 
the popular regard, which still venerated the blood of Clovis. This 
sort of parade was but of a coarse, clumsy character, suitable to the 
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rudeness of the age. The king, when exhibited to the people, was 
driven about the streets, like a show of modern days, in a large 
waggon drawn by oxen, surrounded by guards, who, under pretence 
of protecting his person, suffered no once to approach him; and on 
ublic occasions, he kept aloof from his people, and was environed 
y the great officers of state. Thus, though an essential part of the 

ceremony, the king took as little interest in it as one of his own 
draught oxen.’ 
* This is the picture which has been so well drawn by the French 
poet :— 

* Hélas! qu’est devenu ce temps, cet heureux temps, 

Oi les rois s’honoroient du nom de fainéants, 

S’endormoient sur le tréne, et me servant sans honte, 

Laissoient leur sceptre aux moins ou d’un maire ou d’un compte 

Aucun soin n’approchoit de leur paisible cour : 

On reposoit la nuit, on dormoit tout le jour. 

Seulement au printemps, quand Flore dans les plaines 

Faisoit taire des vents les bruyantes haleines, 

Quatre beeufs attelés, d’un pas tranquille et lent, 

Promenoient dans Paris le monarque indolent.’ 


Lutrin, Canto II. 


Where are the golden times, when kings, who sat 
Illustrious with the names of Fool, and Fat, 
Still sat, and dozed, and left the vulgar cares 
Of public government to counts and may’rs? 
Their happy hours in softness slipt away, 
All night in boozing, and in bed all day, 

Only in spring, when cruel storms have done, 
And the new air is tender with the sun, 

Four gentle oxen, moving in a string, 
Paraded in his town the sluggard king. 


‘Everything approaching to real business was settled by Pepin, 


who, to the title of Maire du Palais, expressive of the highest | 
ministerial authority, added that of the Duke, or leader of the | 


Franks; and under these modest epithets, disposed of the full 
power of the crown, preserving in his person a simplicity of man- 
ners and appearance, which astonished all strangers, when .con- 
trasted with the idle pomp which attended on the king’s person. 

‘ Pepin d’Heristhal did not escape the dangers attendant on the 
actual possession of power. 
devotions, by the dagger of an emulous rival. He recovered, how- 
ever, and his authority was so easily transmissible, that he named 
his son Theobald his successor, as Maire du Palais, though only 
six years old, and died shortly afier having done so. 

* But the fortunes of this favoured child, though the only son of 
Pepin d'Heristhal, gave way before those of the illegitimate off- 
spring of the same minister. This was the famous Charles, called 
Martel, or the Hammerer, from the resistless weight of the blows 
which he discharged on his enemies in battle. After various vic- 
tories, improved with talent, he found himself able to compel the 
King, Thierry, of Chelles, who then supported the dignity of the 
long-haired and weak descendants of Clovis, to admit him to the 
dignity of Maire du Palais, that is, to the administration of the 
kingdom of France. Most fortunate that kingdom was in posses- 
sing his abilities at the time, for an awful crisis was approaching, 
threatening more imminent danger to France than had threatened 
it since the great inroad of Attila. 

‘As in the days of that Scythian monarch, the rising kingdom 
was threatened with the invasion, to use the language of Scripture, 
“of a nation from far, whose tongue they did not understand,” 
and who in all the pride of victory, came with the Moslem form of 
faith in one hand, and the sword in the other, to propound to the 
Christians of France, the choice of apostacy or death. These were 
the Saracens, or descendants of the Arabian believers in Mahomet, 
who, having accepted the law of that impostor, had burst forth 
from their deserts, their natural ferocity and courage enhanced by 
their fanaticism, to lay waste the world, and preach the Alcoran. 
From the extremity of Africa, they crossed into Spain, and des- 
troyed, after a brief struggle, the kingdom which the Goths had 
erected there, and which they found under the government of a 
profligate and unpopular monarch, 
turned against France. Aquitaine, an independent dukedom, a 
remnant of what had been the empire of the Visigoths in that pro- 
vince, was first exposed to their inroads. It was governed by a 
prince, named Eudo, who had hitherto been opposed to Charles 
Martel and his family, but now implored his assistance against the 
common enemy of Christianity. 

‘As the kingdom of the Franks still preserved extensive posses- 
sions on the east side of the Rhine, the Maire du Palais levied in 
Germany a large body of troops, whose lofty size, massive strength, 
and fair complexion, were likely to inspire surprise and terror into 
the swarthy and slender Arabs. Charles Martel, having communi- 
cated his plans to Eudo, took his measures for the approaching 
campaign, where a defeat might have proved irreparable, with a 
degree of caution which seemed foreign to his character. Permit- 
ting, and almost encouraging, the numerous bands of the invaders, 
to enfeeble their force by dispersing themselves through the country 
in search of plunder, he kept his own army strongly concentrated. 
The Saracens and Christians at length encountered near the city 
of Tours, and the contest, which lasted several days, seemed to 


He was attacked and stabbed at his | 


And now their arms were | 


ts 

endure with an obstinacy worthy of the object of debate—namely 
to what religion and whose government, this fair portion of the 
European world should, in future, be subjected. While the battle 
continued desultory, which was the case during the first days of the 
strife, the Saracens, from the numbers and activity of their light 
squadrons, obtained some advantage over the Christians. But thig 
was lost when the light-armed Arabs came to mingle in close com. 
bat with the warriors of the North, who were so much stronger in 
their persons, mounted on more powerful horses, and, above al] 

accustomed to seek out and to sustain the danger of close encounter. 
Thus the battalions of the Saracens were already hard pressed, and 
beginning to give ground, when the cry of conflict was heard in 
their rear, and the infidels discovered that their camp was assaulted 
by Eudo, at the head of the people of Aquitaine, who had con- 
certed with Charles Martel the time and manner of so seasonable 
an attack. The Saracens then gave way, and were defeated with 
an immense slaughter; even if we decline believing that no less 
than three hundred and seventy five thousand infidels, and only 
fifteen hundred Christians were slain in the battle. This great 
victory decided the campaign, and the event of the war; and 
Charles Martel pressed his success vigorously. The Saracens lost 
the footing they had gained beyond the Pyrenees, and Europe was 
saved from the imminent risk it had run of being darkened by the 
religious dreams of the African prophet. Charles, planning yet 
more important achievements than he had executed, was removed 
by death. The clergy, notwithstanding his great services to Chris. 
tianity, pretended that, his tomb being opened by accident, nothing 
was discovered but an ugly dragon, which, they boldly affirmed, was 
an explicit mark of his eternal reprobation. The truth is, he had 
offended the churchmen, by calling upon them, with an irresistible 
voice, to surrender part of their wealth for the service of the 
state.’—Vol. I. p. 97. 





It was on the battles of the Saracens in France, that the Italian 
romancers founded their beautiful poems. Sir Walter, as was to 
be expected, has not overlooked this circumstance. He has taken 
care also to record the love-story of the celebrated troubadour, 
Thibault, Count of Champagne, afterwards King of Navarre; 
though it is doubtful whether the narrative belongs more to history, 
or to the fancies of the royal poet’s commentators. 


The fictions, 
however, of that age, always contain one historical truth : they 
| paint the manners of the time. 


We shall therefore give the story 
as we find it in our author. 


This Thibault, it is to be observed, 
was a real poet, whose writings contain proofs of genuine passion, 
and a corresponding delicacy of sentiment. 


His compositions were 
reprinted at Paris, about «a hundred years ago, in two volumes ; and 
we believe have appeared again since. 


| ‘Thibault, Count of Champagne, a prince of great possessions, 
was renowned alike as a good knight, and as an excellent trouba- 
dour or poet, in which capacity he had, even during the life of her 
husband, Louis VIiI, selected as the theme of his praise, and the 
sovereign mistress of his affections, no other than Blanche herself. 
The adoration of a poet, in those times, had in it nothing that was 
necessarily hurtful to a lady’s reputation; nevertheless it was said 
| that the queen had expressed resentment at the liberty which the 
| Count of Champagne had taken in fixing his affections so high, and 
|in making his admiration so public. It is even surmised that the 
| severity with which the queen treated the enamoured poct, was so 
| highly resented by him, that his mortification was the cause of his 
| joining the confederates. But a woman of address and beauty 
| knows all the affections of an offended lover; and if her admirer 
shouid be of a romantic and poetical temperament, he is still more 
easily recalled to his allegiance. It cost the queen but artfully 
throwing out a hint that she wou'd be pleased to see Thibault at 
Jourt; and the faithful lover was at her feet, and at her command. 
On two important occasions, the enamoured troubadour discon- 
certed the plans of his political confederates, like a faithful knight, 
in obedience to the command of the lady of his affections. 

‘Upon one of these occasions, Count Thibault gave private inti- 
| mation of a project of the malcontents to seize the person of the 
| queen; ona journey from Orleans to Paris. Their purpose being 

known, was easily defeated, by the queen-mother throwing herself 
and her son into a strong fortress till a suitable escort was collected 
to ensure their passage in safety to the capital. On another occa- 
sion, the king having called an assembly of his nobles to oppose 
Peter of Bretagne, who had appeared in open arms, the conspiring 
nobles agreed to bring ‘each to the royal rendezvous a party 0 
followers, in apparent obedience to the royal command, which, 
though it should seem but moderate, in regard to each individual 
princes retinue, should, when united, form a preponderating force. 
But this stratagem was also disconcerted by the troubadour Earl of 
Champagne, who, to please his royal mistress, brought a stronger 
attendance than all the others put together, so that, as none of the 
other great vassals dared to take the part of Peter of Bretagne, he 
was obliged to submit to the royal authority. : 

‘The Count of Champagne had like to have dearly bought his 
compliance with the pleasure of his lady-love, instead of pursuing 
the line of politics of the confederates. He was attacked by the 
whole confederacy, who, enraged at his tergiversation, agreed to 
expel him from his country, and to confer Champagne upon the 
queen of Cypress, who had some claim to it as heiress of Thibault’s 
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eldest brother. Blanche was so far grateful to her devoted lover, 
that she caused her son to march to his su¢cour, and repel the 
attack on his territories. Yet she sought to gain something for the 
crown, by this act of kindness, and therefore intimated to the 
Count, that, to defray the ‘expences of the war, and compensate the 
claims of his niece, it would be expedient he should sell to the 
young king his territories of Blois, Chartres, Chateaudun, and 
Sansevre. The Count murmured forth some remonstrances, in 
being required to part with so valuable a portion of his estates. 
But as soon as Blanche, with a displeased look reproached him with 
his disobedience and ingratitude, he fetched a deep sigh, as he 
replied, “ By my faith, madam, — heart, my body, my life, my 
land, are all at your disposal |” e crown of France acquired the 
territory accordingly. ; i 
‘Tt does not appear that the devotions of this infatuated lover 
were offensive to queen Blanche herself, who as a woman might be 
proud of her absolute influence over a man of talents, and, as a 
itician, might judge it desirable to preserve that influence over a 
erful nobleman, when it was maintained at the cheap price of 
an obliging word or glance. But some of the French courtiers 
impatient of the absurd pretensions of Thibault to the queen’s 
on They instigated Robert of Artois, one of the sons of 
Louis VII, who was little beyond childhood, to put an affront upon 
the Count of Champagne, by throwing a soft cream-cheese in his 
face. Enthusiasm of every kind is peculiarly sensible to ridicule. 
Thibault became aware that he was laughed at, and as the rank and 
youth of the culprit prevented the prince being the subject of 
revenge, the Count of Champagne retired from the Court for ever, 
and in his feudal dominions endeavoured to find consolation in the 
favour of the muses, for the rigour, and perhaps the duplicity, of 
his royal mistress. This troubadour monarch afterwards became 
king of Navarre, and his extravagant devotion to beauty and poetry 
did not prevent his being held, in those days, a sagacious as well as 
accomplished sovereign. —Vol. 2, p. 141. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—Wermer—A King’s Fireside —Turning the Tables. 
Covent Garven.—The Chancery Suit—Omnibus—Black-Eyed Susan. 





ADELPHL. 


We had the pleasure of seeing another piece here last night, which 
would have none credit to any theatre. It is called Was I to 
Blame ? and appears to be from the French. There is a familiar 
grace, a natural domestic sprightliness, and a patness of incident in 
the little pieces taken from the French, which mark the superior 
animal spirits of our gallant neighbours, and draw as lively a dis- 
tinction between their productions and the majority of ours, as 
gesticulation does between our manners. If we are mistaken in 
our conjecture respecting the origin of the production before us, so 
much the more credit will be due to the gentleman to whom it 
is attributed,—-we understand, Mr RopweEt. 

Melville, a married man and a banker (Mr Yates) has an intrigue 
with a lady, whom he is to pass the evening and sup with on his 
wife’s birth-day. To divert the suspicions of the latter (Mrs 
Yates), he encourages the attention of Lord Charles Everard (Mr 
HemminGs), and persuades her against her will to accept his escort 
to a ball, not however with the least notion that his lordship means 
anything more than a piece of friendly assistance, for he has let 
him into the secret of his intrigue, and received in return the dis- 
closure of his lordship’s passion for a married lady, whose husband, 
he says, unsuspectingly encourages it. The banker, little thinking 
he is the person alluded to, laughs heartily at this intelligence, 
agrees to do all he can to further his friend’s views, and riots in the 
joyous notion of “ What cursed fools these married men are!” 

The banker having brought matters thus happily to bear, and 
seen his wife and friend retire to prepare for the ball, sits down in 
a chair to rest the gaicty of his spirits, and to cool his brows with 
his wife’s cambric handkerchief, which he has picked up. He finds 
a knot init, and in the knot, a note; “a cocked hat,” as he calls it. 
He opensit, and with astonishment reads a love epistle from Lord 
Charles, beginning with “Pardon, Madam, pardon an unhappy 
wretch, who loves you to distraction,” &c. This discovery puts 
the intriguing married man in a frenzy. 


Lord Charles returns, the lady comes in to meet him, and a little 
rehearsal of dancing is proposed, in which the banker is to perform 
the part of musician. Fretted to madness, he puts them out at 
every turn, and plays so many vagaries, that Lord Charles goes 
away in amazement ; we forget exactly on what ground. Melville 
seizes the opportunity of playing a cunning trick against his lord- 
ship’s character. He tells his wife, that their friend is in the habit 
of making love to every woman he meets; and that he once had 
so many affairs of gallantry on his hands, that to save trouble he 
used to write “a circular” to the fair ladies, and even got it 
“‘lithographed.” “Good God!” says the wife, “a circular! I 
never heard anything so horrible,” 


pe Yes, my love,—a circular. I think I can remember the form 
or it.” 
“Indeed! Pray what might it have been !” 


“It began thus, or at least in words very like it—Pardon, Madam, 
pardon an unhappy wretch.” 
“ How ?” 


“Yes; I remember it very well, now I think of it: Pardon, 
Madam, pardon an unhappy wretch who loves you to distraction.” — 


And therewith he repeats the whole billet. _ 

His lordship returns. The lady is indignant, declines going to 
the ball, and mystifies him with talking of a “ circular,” and of 
having it “ lithographed.” Suddenly a light breaks in upon him ; and 
the husband being called away in great perplexity to attend to a 
lady below, seizes the opportunity of shewing her a letter he re- 


ceived from him, in which he talks of diamonds which he has 


bought for “ a lovely woman” who is “ to sup” with{him. 

The wife is now indignant on another side :—the husband has in 
vain got rid of the lady’s call ; he discovers that his letter has been 
betrayed in turn, and contriving to dismiss his noble friend for the 
present, again has recourse to a most ingenious trick. It is to be 
| discovered, that in proportion as he thinks his wife loved by 
| another, he finds his own love for her return: he sits down to write 
_verses On her birth-day, and his wife happening to come in and 
| look over his shoulder, perceives them. ‘“ What!” she cries in 
astonishment, “ were you writing verses to me?” “ Yes, my love,” 

answers the cunning penitent, “ and was going to beg your accept- 
ance of them, together with a few diamonds.” 
“ Diamonds !” 


| Yes, a little present to the “ a woman” whose birth-day it 
| is, and with whom I had promised myself the pleasure of “ supping.” 


In a twinkling the wife is in his arms; and the noble lord ree 
turning, starts to witness the novel sight. 
| A sort of epilogue ensues, in which his lordship, apologizing 
| for his conduct on the strength of the husband’s former behaviour, 

says to the audience, “ Was I to blame?” The audience, thus 
| called upon to meet a question more trying to them than they can 
_ well own, and not being obliged to take a part in the drama, pre- 
| serve (at least they did so last night) an edifying silence. The 
| lady, who had really been a loving women,{and ill-used, then ex- 
| plains her situation, which ended so luckily for the criminal, and 
| says, “ Was Jto blame?” Silence again for a moment. A soli- 
| tary foot gave the signal of a more handsome answer, and the 
| applause became general. ‘The husband displays his penitent face, 
| and says for his part, that he had better not put it to the mar- 
‘ried men in the house, whether “he was to blame” (a laugh) ; 
“but,” concludes this lively piece, “if you (the audience) 
| give us encouragement to repeat our lesson, you will certainly not 
| be to blame.” The call is answered with hearty good will; and 
| so ends an afterpiece, than which we have not seen one better con- 
trived or better acted for a long time. We have only room to add, 
| that Mr Yares is the life of the piece, and Mrs Yares the love 
of it. We have never yet seen Mr Yares act so well. He has 
ideas and animation, and never flags. If he had as much 
refinement as spirit, he would supply a great gap existing 
on the stage at present; but the habit of broad mimicry 
is dangerous te that qualification. He has risen however 
highly in our estimation, and we hope to see him in more after- 
pieces from the French, with good rattling soliloquies for him to 
play his humours upon. S 
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THE TATLER. 








FasHioNABLE Brayinc.—There are braying men in the world as 
well as braying asses ; for what’s loud and senseless talking, huffing, 


and swearing, any more than a fashionable way of braying ?— 
L’ Estrange. 


4 True Benerir or Ricnes.—Leisure and solitude are the best 
effect of riches, because mother of thought. Both are avoided by 
most rich men, who seek company and business, which are signs of 
being weary of themselves.—Sir Wm. Temple. 


Superstition.—The greatest burden in the world is superstition, 
not only of ceremonies in the church, but of imaginary and scare- 
crow sins at home.— Milton. 


TrutH ImpepeED sy Passion.—Truth enters into the heart of | 


man when it is empty, and clean and still ; but when the mind is 


shaken with passion as with a storm, you can never hear the | 


voice of the charmer though he charm ever so wisely: and you will 


very hardly sheath a sword when it is held by a loose and a para- | 


lytic arm.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Tae “Wewt-prest Rassie.”’—There is a rabble amongst the 
ntry, as well as the commonalty ; a sort of plebeian heads, whose 
ncy moves with the same wheel as these men—in the same level 
with mechanics ; though their fortunes do somewhat gild their infir- 


mities, and their purses compound for their follies —Sir Thomas 
rowne. 


A Prince’s Best Guarps.—Princes by hearkening to cruel | 


counsels, become in time, obnoxious to the authors, their flatterers 
and ministers; and are brought to that, that when they would, they 
dare not change them: they must go on and defend cruelty, with 
cruelty: they cannot alter the habit. It is then grown necessary, 
they must be as ill as those have made them: and in the end, they 


will grow more hateful to themselves, than to their subjects. | 


Whereas, on the contrary, the merciful Prince is safe in love, not 
in fear. He needs no emissaries, spies, intelligencers, to intrap 
true subjects. He fears no libels, no treasons. His people nouek 
what they think; and talk openly what they do in secret. 
have nothing in their breasts, that they need a cypher for. 
guarded with his own benefits.—Ben Jonson. 


He is 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Lover or Cuess will be inserted. 


Has the gentleman who wrote to us from Francis street observed that we 
answered him in a former notice ? 

The Bellman strikes his notes too carelessly. 

It will be seen that the book sent us yesterday was welcome. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
The Music by MrG_ H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by 7 Mr YATES, 
Leandro, ) Nibbio and Botta § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr 0. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 


Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 


Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 


LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 
Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS, 
Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 
Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNF, 
Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE 
Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


, 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 


WAS I TO BLAME? 
[By MrG. H. Ropwe tr]. 
Julia, Mrs YATES. 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 


To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
Miss Kittv Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER, 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 


They | 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE HYPOCRITE. 
[By J. Bickerstarr.] 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT 

Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Mrs EAST, : 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOW'TON, 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Colonel Lambert, Mr COOPER, 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES, 


Previous to the Comedy, P. Lindpainter’s Overture to ‘ Joko, le Singedu 
Bresil.’”’ 
| And in the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* La Cenerentola ;” 
And Cherubini’s Overture to ‘‘ Les Abencerages.”’ 





After which, (21st time) a Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
| [Partly from the French, by Mr Poote). 
Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
| Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr E:lgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING, 


To conclude with (60th time) the Drama, (in T'wo Acts) called 


THE BRIGAND. 
{By Mr Piancueg]. 
Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 
Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT, 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 


| Albert, Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK, 
| Theodore, of Painting, Mr J. VINING, 


Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, Fabio. Mr HUGHES, 
Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 
Rubaldo, (bis Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 
Carlotti, Mr YARNOLD. 





On Monday next, Jane Shore; and Davy Jones, or Harlequin and 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. 


On Tuesday, The School for Scandal . 








‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
| agian 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 
|By Vansrvucn]. 
Lady Townley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lady Wronghead, Mrs GIBBS, 
Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON, Trusty, Mrs DALY, 

| Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE, Myrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS. 

Lord Townley, MrC. KEMBLE, 
Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 

*Sqnire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, 

John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, Count Basset, Mr BAKER, 
Poundage, Mr ATKINS, Williams, Mr TURNOUR, 
James, Mr MEARS, Constable, Mr CRUMPTON, 
Previous to the Comedy, Onslow’s Overture to ‘** L’Alcade de la Véga.” 
After the Comedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘* Scipio.” 


With (15th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE 
By Mr Tarn 
Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemi:na Damper, Miss APPLETON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb-, Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with the Musical Romance of 


ROBERT THE DEVIL, 
[By Mr Raymonp]. 

The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. x. 
| Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blanche, Miss HUGHES, 
Matilda, Mrs VINING, Lodine, Miss CAWSE, 

Dame Gerturde, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
(Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, : 
Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HENRY, Piccolo, Mr KEELEY. 
Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS, Gontran, Mr TURNOUR. 





Robert 





} 
| On Monday next, The Grecian Daughter; and Harlequin Pat, and 
| Harlequin Bat, or the Giant’s Causeway. 

| On Tuesday, Clari ; and Hide and Seek. 
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